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READERS WRITE 


Some Fancy Arithmetic 

We are told in your “Science Facts” of 
June ist that the magnetic power of the 
neutron is so slight that it would take a 
“trillion trillion” of them to equal the 
magnetic power of a small magnet. 

Why use the words “trillion trillion 
We would not say a “hundred hundred”; 
we say 10 thousand. For the “trillion 
trillion” we should say one septillion— 
and a septillion septillion would be one 
quindecillion. Likewise, a quintillion quin- 
deciliion would be one vigintillion.- A 
hundred vigintillion would be 1 followed 
by 68 ciphers. 
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E. W. Jack 
Watsonville, Calif. 
Compulsory Flag Salute 

On the title page of PATHFINDER of 
the June 15th issue I noticed the coupling 
together of the words “American Flag” 
and “Compulsory.” This looked incon- 
gruous to-one who has been taught from 
infancy up to associate the words “Amer- 
ican Flag” with Liberty. Regarding the 
Flag Salute itself, the ritualistic ceremony 
connected therewith interests me very lit- 
tle as compared with the spirit of liberty 
embodied in the symbol ... When I see 
helpless children compelled to violate 
their religious convictions under that 
very symbol, I feel the flag is being used 
as a shield behind which the principles 
for which it stands are being undermined. 

J. E. Haimer 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Some children are reared in families 
where they are taught that to salute the 
flag is idolatry and contrary to the second 
commandment of the decalogue. Why 
must those children be required to violate 
their conscience, and disobey their par- 
ents? 

Nancy D. Underhill 
Colo. 


* * * 


Grand Junction, 


I was glad to see the stand the Supreme 
Court took on the saluting of our flag. 
Saluting the flag is not worshiping it, but 
simply honoring it. . 

G. W. Brock 


Merna, Neb. 


Add Tones 
In PATHFINDER of June 15th you list- 
ed the states which have laws requiring 
a pre-marital examination for the purpose 
of detecting syphilis. You omitted the 
state of Texas, which has had such a law 
in force for eight or ten years, not only 
as to syphilis, but all other venereal dis- 
eases. Please do Texas justice. .. 
H. D. Fillmore, M. D. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Jackson’s Early Years 
In your issue of June Ist, you have an 
article on Attorney-General Robert H. 
Jackson. I would like to make a correc- 
. the account of his early life, as it 
to me that Jamestown is getting 
which should go to Frewsburg, 
a small village six miles south of 
own. Robert H. Jackson went 
h elementary school and four years 
h school in that village. All the 
ing he received in Jamestown was 
ar’s post-graduate work before en- 
law school. I know this to be true; 
schoolmate of his throughout those 
and in the same class as his sister 
»reover, his father was not a gentle- 
irmer, but ran the local hotel and 





livery stable in Frewsburg. After the 
hotel burned, he continued in the livery 
business. I also know this to be true be- 
cause my father was employed by his 
father. I am sure Mr. Jackson would be 
glad to have these corrections made. 
Olive Fox MecNallie 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

{Olive Fox McNallie is correct. Attorney General 
Jackson did not receive his early education in James- 
town, N. Y., but in Frewsburg. Before entering 
iaw school, he did preparatory work in Jamestewn. 
It is also true that Mr. Jackson’s father ran the local 
hotel and livery stable in Frewsburg. He was a gen- 
tleman farmer, however, in the sense that he was a 
breeder of horses.—Ed.] 


Substitute for “Midsir” 

Interesting was the letter in Readers 
Write (PATHFINDER, June 15) regarding 
a correlative of Mrs. . But is “Midsir’”’ 
the best appellation to use? How would 
Semisir do? Semi signifies half—which 
is often the way we husbands designate 
ourselves when we refer to our wives as 
the better half... 
T. L. Hazard, M. D. 
lowa City, Ta. 

Chrome at Home 

In your issue of June 15, you list, among 
other “strategic” materials, “Chromium: 
For armor plate, cutting tools, etc..—from 
Asia and Africa.” All of which is correct, 
but why does our government deem it 
necessary to import chromium from Asia 
and Africa? ...In the State of Washing- 
ton (the Mount Baker District) there is 
an area of approximately 45 square miles, 
containing what is probably the largest 
deposit of high grade Chrome ore in the 
world. The construction of a few miles 
of road, not more than 15, would make 
this immense body of ore easily access- 
ible... 

Charles A. Griffith 

Seattle, Wash. 
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* seize and enjoy every moment of it. 


q n> PATHFINDER 
RHYME & REASON 


HEN bad men combine, the 

must associate; else they will fall 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a eo), 
temptible struggle. 








£ood 


—BURKE 


* * *. 


The variety of all things forms 
pleasure. 
—EURIPIDES 
O, that I were where I would be, 
Then would I be where I am not; 
For where I am I would not be, 
And where I would be I can not. 
—QUILLER COUCH 
of conversation. 


Wit is the salt 


ihe food. 


not 


—HAZLITI 


* * * 


The desire to please everything havi: 
eyes seems inborn in maidens. 
—SALOMON GESSNE! 


We should have a great many few: 
disputes in the world if words were tak: 
for what they are, the signs of our id 
only, and not for things themselves. 

LOCKI 

The dog that trots about finds a bone. 

—BARROW 


7 * * 


If all the world must see the world 
As the world the world hath seen, 
Then it were better for the world 
That the world had never been. 
—LELAND 


. * - 


opinion 


Wind puffs up empty bladders; 
fools. 
—SOCRATES 


_ * 7 


That should be considered long which 


can be decided but once. 
—SYRUS 


Revenge is always the weak pleasur 


of a little and narrow mind. 

—JUVENAL 
’Tis use alone that sanctifies expense 
And splendor borrows all her rays from 


sense. 
—POPE 

Remember what Simonides said—tha! 
never repented that he had held hi 
but often that he had spoken. 
—PLUTARCH 


he 
tongue, 


eo. wee 
snatc! 
N 
idleness, no laziness, no procrastination 
never put off till tomorrow what you can 
do today. 


Know the true value of time; 


—CHESTERFIELD 
Our minds are like our stomachs; the) 
are whetted by the change of their food. 
and variety supplies both with fresh a) 
petite. 
—QUINTILLA™’ 


* * o 


To win the race, the swiftness of a dart 


Availeth not without a timely start. 
—La FONTAINE 


* * 


Confidence is nowhere safe. « 
—VERGIL 
Stop shallow water still running, it wil! 


page; tread on a worm and it will turn. 
—ROBERT GREENE 
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FRANCE OUT— 


Britain’s Fallen Ally Faces a Grim Future 


LMOST 22 years ago, in a Wagon 
Lits dining car parked in Com- 
piegne Forest, north of Paris, France’s 
Marshal Foch received a German dele- 
gation. As the Germans entered, Foch 
looked up coldly from where he sat 
ind asked: 
vou wish?” The Germans, their coun- 
try cracking and their armies exhaust- 
ed, sought and obtained an armistice. 
A fortnight ago Adolf Hitler had 
that same car hauled out of the stone 
useum built to house it, to the exact 
spot where it had stood in 1918. Look- 
ing out of the car’s window, Hitler 
suld see a bust of Foch, and a mon- 
nent showing the German eagle 
being struck down by the French 
sword. This time France had cracked 
ind her armies were beaten. Adolf 
Hitic *, conscious of history, was await- 
ing the emissaries sent by Premier 

Marshal Petain. 

... Three Purposes 


At 3:32 p. m., June 21, they arrived. 
The four-man delegation, headed by 
Alsatian-born, German-speaking Gen- 
eral Charles Huntziger, included Vice- 
Admiral Maurice Le Luc, Aviation 
General Jean Marie Bergeret and Leon 
Noel, former Ambassador to Poland. 
As they entered, Hitler and his aides 
rose to give the stiff-armed Nazi salute. 
Then General Wilhelm Keitel read the 
German armistice terms. 

Ever since the advent of Adolf Hit- 
ler to power in 1933, the German na- 
tion had fed on false history regarding 
the 1918 armistice. They were taught 
that, relying on “promises” made by 





“Gentlemen, what is it that 


Woodrow Wilson, an unbeaten Ger- 
man nation had been tricked into a 
dishonorable peace. Now they wanted 
revenge—a harsh peace “without sen- 
timentality.” 

General Keitel harped on these same 
things as he read a preamble to the 
armistice terms. The preamble indi- 
cated that Hitler wished to make an 
even harsher armistice; but, thinking 
of his place in history, he wanted to 
give the proceedings the guise of 
dignity and honor, 

“On November 11, 1918,” Keitel said 
as Hitler listened, “there began in this 
train the time of suffering of the Ger- 
man people . The purpose of the 
German demands is, first, to prevent 
resumption of the battle; secondly, to 
give Germany all security for the con- 
tinuation of the war against England 
which has been forced upon her; 
thirdly, to create prerequisites for the 
construction of a new peace whose 
essential content will be restitution of 
the injustice committed against the 
Reich by force.” 


. . » Harsh Terms 


After a 10-minute ceremony, Hitler 
left the car, which along with the 
building and the monument, he or- 
dered removed to Berlin, The French 
emissaries then settled down to a 
point-by-point hearing of the German 
terms, which they transmitted to the 
government at Bordeaux over special- 
ly-strung telephone and_ telegraph 
wires. 

They were harsh terms, offered on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Ending 





















International 


The Armistice Car: Conscious of History, Hitler Was Present When the French Arrived 





International 


De Gaulle: 


“Shame and Revulsion” 


France’s status as a major world 
power (for the time being at least), 


the essential points were these: 


(1) Occupation of more than one- 
half’of France, including the entire 
Atlantic coast, by German troops for 
whose maintenance the French would 
pay. (2) Immediate demobilization 
of all French naval, military and air 
forces, save those required to keep 
order. in the small unoccupied area, 
(3) All arms, armaments, war ma- 
terials, fortifications and defense 
works to be turned over to (Germany 
and Italy. (4) The French Navy, save 
for that part left to guard the colonial 
empire, shall be brought to designat- 
ed ports and turned over to Germany 
and Italy. Germany “solemnly de- 
clares” that it has no intention of 
using the fleet against Britain, “ex- 
cept those units necessary for coastal 
surveillance and minesweeping.” (5) 
The French government is not to 
undertake any hostile action against 
Germany with its remaining~forces, 
and no Frenchman is to serve against 
Germany. These main conditions 
were supplemented by others, includ- 
ing an order silencing all French radio 
stations. The armistice was to go 
into effect six hours after a separate 
armistice with Italy had been signed. 


. Italian Armistice, *‘ Cease Fire’”’ 


















With the German armies hourly 
smashing further into France, with 


Italy opening a last-minute offensive 
along the 150- mile French - Italian 
border, there seemed little for the Pe- 
tain government to do save accept. Af- 
fixing his signature at 6:50 p. m. on 
June 22, “on the order of my govern- 
ment,” Gen. Huntziger made a per- 
sonal statement: “The French delega- 
tion deems it necessary to declare that 
in a moment when France is com- 
pelled by fate of arms to give up the 
fight, she has a right to expect that 
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the coming negotiations (for a final 
peace treaty) will be dominated by a 
spirit that will give two great neigh- 
boring nations a chance to live and 
work once more.” The final peace, 
however, would have to wait; Ger- 
many made it clear that there would 
be no negotiations for one until the 
war with Britain ended. But it was 
indicated that Germany would perma- 
nently hold France’s Atlantic ports. 
The same French delegation then 
flew to Rome, via Munich, In the Villa 
Incisa, 12 miles from Rome, they signed 
a separate Italian armistice on June 
24. It provided for Italian occupation 
along a line from the Swiss border to 
Nice on the Mediterranean; demilitar- 
ization of France’s north African col- 
onies and bases; and Italian control of 
Jibuti, near the entrance to the Red 
Sea. At 1:35 a. m., June 25, 20 days 
after the beginning of the battle of 
France and 296 days after the start of 
the war, the “Cease Fire” order took 
France officially out of the battle. 
But whether France’s fleet and her 
Empire outposts would submit to the 
armistice terms was another matter 
last week. In Syria, Gen. Eugene Mit- 
telhauser told his French Near East 
armies that he would not surrender. 
So also did Gen, Auguste Nogues in 
Morocco. At the same time, Britain 
heard that large French naval units 
had fled the Mediterranean for Moroc- 
can Atlantic ports, to carry on the fight. 


.. . Day of Mourning 


In London, asserting that former 
Premier Reynaud had sworn that the 
French fleet would never be surren- 
dered, Prime Minister Churchill ex- 
pressed his “grief and amazement” at 
France’s acceptance of the armistice. 
Meanwhile, also in London, with the 
moral support of such former French 
Premiers as Herriot and Blum, ex- 
patriate Frenchmen were rallying 
around a “French National Commit- 
tee” with intentions of carrying on the 
fight. This committee, which had some 
of the earmarks of a separate govern- 
ment, was organized by Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, Under Secretary of War in 
the Reynaud Cabinet. De Gaulle, a 
pre-war critic of the Maginot Line 
whose warning for greater mechaniza- 
tion of the army had been unheeded, 
openly attacked the Petain Cabinet. 
“Shame and revulsion fill the hearts 
of Frenchmen,” he cried. “France 
and the French people are delivered to 
the enemy, tied hand and foot. France 


is worthy of something better than the 


slavery accepted by the Bordeaux gov- 
ernment.” 

The Petain government replied to 
Gen. de Gaulle by stripping him of his 
rank. Petain, asking America for un- 
derstanding of France’s desperate 
plight, retorted to Churchill that 
“Churchill is the judge of his country’s 
interests and not of ours. He is still 
less the judge of French honor. 
Churchill fears for his country the 
misfortune that has befallen ours in 


WAR ABROAD 


the past month.” Blaming softness 
and selfishness since 1918 for France’s 
present plight, the Petain government 
ordered a national day of mourning. 
But with the war apparently enter- 
ing its last act, observers felt that the 
one day would be only the beginning 
of France’s mourning. Not only had 
the French nation become a virtual 
slave of Hitler, but Britain would 
now be compelled to bomb and block- 
ade the stricken land. If Britain, by 
some chance, managed to hold out 
until winter, it was not inconceivable 
that British troops might once again 
be fighting on French soil. Moreover, 
it appeared that many Frenchmen be- 
lieved that France had merely jumped 
from the frying pan into the fire—that 
she had gained nothing, and perhaps 
lost much, by signing the armistice. 
Meantime Conqueror Adolf Hitler, 
France under his belt, was anxious to 
polish off England, which Germans 
maintain is “ripe for invasion,” so 
that he can establish a pan-Europa 
revolving around the German master 
state. “In humility we thank God for 
His blessing,” Hitler said. “I order the 
display of flags in the Reich for 10 
days and the ringing of bells for seven.” 


..« Inside the Fortress” 


Girt by the seas which her fleet com- 
mands, Britain has repelled al] in- 
vasions for almost 900 years. Usually 
she has also had a European ally. 
But last week with France, if not all 
her empire, lost, and with parts of the 
French fleet probably in German 
hands, Britain at last stood alone fac- 
ing a weapon which may prove super- 
ior to sea power—German air power. 

It was a question whether unpre- 
dictable Adolf Hitler would now at- 
tempt an invasion of Britain, or wait 
until he had softened her up by bomb- 





Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 
“The Old World’s Last Citadel” 


















































































ing her people and industries, and | 
blockading the island that must 
port a daily minimum of 25,000 
of food to live. Some German pay: 
insisted “England is ripe for sto: 
ing”; others warned, “Beware, Enc- 
land. Soon will your cities be on), 
smoking ruins.” 

Making the best of the worst crisis 
the British Empire has faced in c 
turies, Britons noted that the 1,250.0) 
men which Prime Minister Churchi|! 
declared to be under arms have been 
augmented by 50,000 recently-landed 
Australians and an unreported numbe; 
of Canadians, come to make a last 
ditch stand for Empire. 


. .. Invasion Facts 


“We are all inside the fortfess now,” 
proclaimed Minister of Informati 
Alfred Duff Cooper, “and the fortress, 
well defended and well supplied, wil! 
hold out until the efforts of the ene: 
are exhausted.” Britons, who firmly 
believe they will starve Germany out 
this winter, were told by Food Min- 
ister Lord Woolton: “Some of our 
stocks, and those most vital, are great- 
er than they have been at any time in 
our history.” 

And as France signed separate arm- 
istice with Germany and Italy, British 
bombers begain raiding Germany an 
German-held Europe nightly, to des- 
troy factories, oil and munitions 
stocks, and airfields. Germany was 
similarly raiding England. Whether 
Britain could prevent an actual in- 
vasion seemed to depend on two 
things: (1) The fleet’s ability to keep 
supplies flowing through a German 
blockade; and (2) Britain’s ability to 
buy or produce sufficient planes to 
stand off the superior Axis air force. 

Though Britain had virtually broken 
with the French Petain government 
—‘What our relations will be with the 
Bordeaux government I cannot tel!,” 
said Winston Churchill—she obvious- 
ly hoped to use the French National 
Committee in England to keep resist- 
ance aflame in the French colonies. 

Meantime, in reply to reports from 
Berlin that Grand Admiral Erich Rae- 
der had inspected Channel] bases to 
see that they were in readiness to in- 
vade England, the British did some 
invading of their own. London las! 
week announced that naval and mili- 
tary forces had carried out recon- 
naissance landings “on the enemy 


coastline.” 
——————».-____ 


.. . Eastern Europe 

By last week Germany’s military 
success in Western Europe had done 
more than crush France. It had 
brought a decided change in the in- 
ternational picture in Eastern Europe. 
British and French influence had a!! 
but vanished in the Balkans. 

However, France’s fall did not leav« 
the fertile Balkan field entirely to th: 


victorious Nazis. While Germany was 


busy in the West, Russia not only 
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moved into the Baltic states but had 
nosed about considerably in the Bal- 
kans. Thus, while Germany seemingly 
scored a sweeping political victory in 
Rumania when King Carol Il de- 
cided to cast his lot squarely with the 
Nazis by transforming Rumania into 
a Nazi-patterned totalitarian state, the 
real cause for Carol’s desperate move 
was Russia. 

This time, Carol’s last-minute ef- 
fort to jump on the Nazi band-wagon 
came too late. Early in the week 
Washington heard of a Red-Nazi deal 
permitting Russia to regain the prov- 
ince of Bessarabia, lost to Rumania 
after the First World War. Germany’s 
part in the agreement was to persuade 
Rumania to give up the territory with- 
out fighting. And before the week end- 
ed Berlin reported that Rumania had 
accepted a Russian ultimatum for ces- 
sion not only of Bessarabia, but north- 
ern Bukovina and several Danubian 
naval bases as well. 

Meanwhile, more trouble was brew- 
ing for what remained of Rumania and 
the rest of the Balkans. Reports from 
Bucharest had Berlin and Rome split- 
ting up Southeastern Europe into 
spheres of influence, with Italy getting 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Bulgaria, and 
Berlin taking Hungary, Rumania and 
Slovakia. Meanwhile, too, Russia grew 
more and more jittery. Noting that all 
“imperialist states have tremendously 
increased” arms production, the Krem- 
lin decreed an end to the Soviet 5-day, 
35-hour week for labor, changing it to 
one of six days and 48 hours to speed 
up preparedness. 





... In the Americas 


Last week two developments, both 
stemming from the United States, stood 
out among the various steps being 
taken by the American republics to 
cope with the world crisis: 

® Conference: In 1938 the 21 Amer- 
ican republics agreed in the “Declara- 
tion of Lima” to confer and consult 
whenever the peace and security of 
any American republic was threaten- 
ed. Last week, as leader of the West- 
ern Hemisphere defense movement, the 
United States called a Pan-American 
Defense Conference, to meet in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, in mid-July. While the 
agenda had not been made public, the 
most likely matters for consultation 
were expected to be: (1) an All-Amer- 
ican trade program along the lines of 
President Roosevelt’s proposed hemis- 
phere cartel (PATHFINDER, June 29), 
ind (2) ways and means of enforcing 
American opposition to the transfer of 
any Western Hemisphere possessions 
from one non-American power to an- 
other, 

® Pledge: To strengthen Uruguay’s 
hand in her struggle with Nazi Fifth 
Columnists, the United States used the 
occasion of the “good wil!” visit of the 
powerful new U. S. cruiser Quincy to 
Montevideo to announce to the other 
\merican states, and to the world, that 











WAR ABROAD 
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International 


King Carol Jumped Too Late 


the United States was prepared to 
cooperate with any American govern- 
ment to crush dangerous activities that 
“imperil the political and economic 
freedom of the Americas.” This pledge 
was given by Edwin C. Wilson, U. S. 
Minister to Uruguay. 

Still greater significance was at- 
tached to the pledge because it was 
delivered at a time when Uruguayan- 
German relations were near the break- 
ing point. Following revelations of a 
Nazi-directed plan to seize Uruguay, 
Berlin began exerting political and 
economic pressure on the Montevideo 
government to halt what Germany 
called an “unfriendly anti-German 
campaign.” However, although Ger- 
man Minister Otto Langmann, had pro- 
tested in person, threatening to sever 
diplomatic relations, Uruguay took 
new and sterner action to destroy the 
Trojan Horse within her gates, includ- 
ing consideration of declaring that 
Langmann and his aides were not 
wanted in the country and should be 
recalled to Germany. 

EAE |b A 


... In the Orient 

Before Europe’s victorious dictators 
get around to dividing up the spoils 
of both the British and French Em- 
pires, Japan may act on her own as far 
as the status of all French and British, 
if not Dutch, possessions in the Far 
East are concerned. This much was 
indicated last week when it was re- 
vealed in Tokyo that Japan. planned 
to deal herself a “stronger hand” re- 
garding these possessions, particularly 
those in the southern Orient. 

This “stronger hand” immediately 
made its appearance when Tokyo took 
advantage of the military disaster in 
France to strike at China through the 
Allied possessions. Since Japan oc- 
cupied all of China’s coastal ports 
early in the three-year-old Chinese- 
Japanese war, the Chungking govern- 
ment has had to depend on three prin- 
cipal routes for its vital outside war 
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supplies: (1) across the deserts from 
Russia; (2) overland from British 
Burma; and (3) over the Yunnan rail- 
road from French Indo-China. But 
France’s defeat in Europe gave Japan 
the opportunity to cut off the Indo- 
China artery. 

After repeated Japanese demands, 
the French agreed to halt the shipment 
of all supplies to the Chungking gov- 
ernment. Besides permitting the entry 
of Japanese inspectors to see that the 
traflic had been ended, France turned 
over to the Japanese part of her de- 
fense sector in the Shanghai Interna- 
tional Settlement. This acquiescence 
by France stimulated the Japanese to 
press demands on Britain to stop her 
arms traffic to China by way of Burma, 
thereby leaving hard-pressed China 
only one outside lifeline—that from 
Russia. 

To back up these demands, Japa- 
nese troops from South China began 
moving toward French Indo-China, 
while others occupied areas adjacent 
to British Hong Kong, to shut off Hong 
Kong’s trade with China. In addi- 
tion, Tokyo dispatched a battle fleet 
to Haipong, the great port of Indo- 
China, “to watch for the time being 
conditions of transportation of goods 
to China by Indo-China.” Some neu- 
tral sources saw in these movements 
the possibility of a planned Japanese 
invasion of Indo-China and the seiz- 
ure of Hong Kong, 

Meanwhile, the turn in the European 
war had greatly boosted the position 
of Japanese proponents of closer re- 
lations with the Berlin-Rome Axis. 
That Japan was again swinging to- 
ward the victorious Axis was seen in 
the resignation of former Premier 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye as President 
of the Emperor’s Privy Council so he 
could head a new national party, con- 
structed from all leading political 
groups on Fascist lines. 

—<— 


War Sidelighte— 


© The Isle of Man, Great Britain’s 
tiny dominion in the Irish Sea, has 
been officially at war with Germany 
since 1914. Spokesmen explain that 
the Isle of Man, which has its own 
constitution and parliament, declared 
war against Germany at the outbreak 
of the First World War but was never 
asked to sign the peace pact of 1919. 





® Formed to curb loose talk which 
might give information to enemy spies 
in England, “Anti-Chatterbug” clubs 
are posting such signs as_ these: 
“Scraps of News Give Hitler Clues”; 
“If You Know, Don’t Crow”; “Did You 
Sink That Ship by Gossip?” 


@ So anxious was Walter Sparks to 
join the Royal Canadian Air Force 
that he hitch-hiked 600 miles from his 
home in Clinton, Wis., to Toronto. 
Told that he must supply birth and 
education certificates, the 19-year-old 
farm hand hitch-hiked back to Clin- 
ton and back again to Toronto, a total 
of 1,800 miles, 








































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: “Stunner” 


Last week President Roosevelt had 
taken a step never before taken by any 
President of the United States, al- 
though Washington was once for 
something similar, and so was Lincoln. 

His step was a “stunner,” felt not 
only throughout the nation but 
through the capitals of the world as 
well, It came when he nominated 
two leading Republicans for appoint- 
ment to his cabinet. For Secretary of 
.War to replace Harry Woodring, he 
‘named Colonel Henry L. Stimson, dis- 

tinguished 73-year-old G. O. P. stal- 
wart who headed the War Department 
under Taft and who served as Secre- 
tary of State under Hoover. For Sec- 
retary of the Navy to replace Charles 
Edison, the President named Colonel 
Frank Knox, 66-year-old publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News. and Repub- 
lican Vice Presidential candidate in 
1936, a veteran of the Spanish- Amer- 
ican War and the First World War. 

News of the appointments was brok- 

en to a flabbergasted Senate one after- 
noon last:fortnight. Between that 
moment and Jate last week, various in- 
dividuals and groups had voiced their 
reactions: (1) Some saw the move as a 
sincere effort to create governmental 
unity in the interest of national de- 
fense, but it was quickly pointed out 
that, because party lines would re- 
main distinct in Congress, the presence 
of Knox and Stimson in the President’s 
Cabinet would be a limited coalition 
at best. (2) Some viewed it as a threat 
to the two-party system, charging that 
it was a move to undermine that Sys- 
tem and thus immobilize representa- 
tive government. (3) Others held that 
it was a move toward war because 
both Stimson and Knox were said to 
be in favor of all-out aid to the victims 
of totalitarian aggressors. (4) Another 
group regarded it as a slick political 
tri¢ék designed to hamstring the Re- 
publican party and timed to embarrass 
leadership at the party’s national con- 
vention. And (5) many thought it 
meant that President Roosevelt would 
not run for a third term, their theory 
being that such outstanding Repub- 
licans as Knox and Stimson would not 
have accepted the appointments with- 
out first receiving this assurance. 


. .. Solidarity,” Woodring 


The President’s own explanation 
was simple. In a statement issued 
from the White House, he declared: 
“The appointments to the Cabinet are 
in line with the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the nation for national solid- 
arity in a time of world crisis and in 
behalf of our national defense—and 
nothing else.” 

That the appointments were a step 
toward U. S. involvement in the war 
was charged by Senate isolationists, 
led by Democratic Senators Burton 








International 


Knox: Veteran of Two Wars 


Wheeler of Montana and Bennett 
Champ Clark of Missouri. They point- 
ed out that both Stimson and Knox 
were outspoken sympathizers with 
Roosevelt’s policy of “methods short 
of war.” Because of that, it was as- 
serted, their elevation to the Cabinet 
meant the President was organizing 
a “war Cabinet” and “war party.” 
The resignation of Secretary of War 
Woodring to make way for Stimson 
added fuel to this fire. Usually, 
when an Administration official re- 
signs, both his letter of resignation 
and the President’s letter of accept- 
ance are published together to show 
that the parting has been friendly. 
But in the case of Woodring, only the 
President’s letter was published. 
Woodring’s letter would not be made 
public, White House aides explained, 
because it was “too personal.” Since 
it had long been rumored in Washing- 
ton that Woodring had been firmly op- 
posed to the President’s “aid-the-Al- 
lies” program, many felt that the un- 
published letter contained a denuncia- 
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Stimson: In Two G. O. P. Cabinets 


PATHFINDER 


tion of the New Deal’s policies 
tending toward war. 

Those who saw the Stimson-K»., 
appointments as an attempt to hurt ;}), 
Republicans were largely Republica 
themselves. When the news brok 
leaders were gathering in Philadel) 
in preparation for their national ¢ 
vention (see page 8). Apparently fea 
ing that if they approved the move. 
voters would think the G. O. P, ho, 
abandoned its opposition to the N. 
Deal, the Republican Nationa] Co; 
mittee virtually read Stimson a: 
Knox out of the party. They adopte. 
statement declaring that the two m 
no longer represented the Republi: 
party. 


+ Not a Partisan Question 


But several important Republica): 
viewed this move as short-sighted ani 
unpatriotic. Colonel William J. D. 
ovan, war-time commander of 
“Fighting 69th” regiment and Rep: 
lican candidate for governor of \: 
York in 1932, declared it was the pa: 
ty’s duty to put national defense abx 
politics, Alf Landon, the party's ca 
didate for President in 1936, praise: 
the appointments as repairing “t 
weak and vital spots in our nation: 
defense.” And the strongly Repub! 
can New York Herald Tribune co 
demned the G. O. P. convention mov: 
as “a small masterpiece of stupidity,” 
pushing the party toward a “peace-al- 
any-price” platform that would be a: 
invitation to the dictators to invac: 
the Western Hemisphere. Knox himn- 
self asserted: “National defense is not 
a partisan question. It should have 
the united support of the people.” 

There was some question last week 
whether the appointments would hx 
okayed by the Senate. The Senat 
Military Affairs Committee and th: 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee took 
the untisual step of ordering the ap- 
pointees to appear before them for 
testimony, an indication that strong 
opposition was developing agains! 
their nomination. At the same time, 
it was demanded that Woodring 
called before Congress to explain why 
he was “dismissed.” 


.. . Prohibited Sale 


Other developments in the Presi- 
dent’s week included these: 

@ After it had stirred up a storm of 
cricitism in the Senate, the Presiden! 
backed down in one of his attempts to 
help the Allies by methods “short of 
war.” With his approval, the Nav) 
Department several weeks ago ap- 
proved the sale to Britain, through a 
private manufacturer, of 20 new, 
speedy torpedo boats. The Navy jus- 
tified the transfer on the ground it 
would receive an equal number of im- 
proved torpedo boats later. Senators 
objected that the sale would denu« 
the U. S. fleet when it badly needed 
ships, and Attorney General Jackson 
found a Federal law prohibiting th 
sale of American warships to any be!- 
ligerent nation. Publishing the opin 
ion, the President abruptly canceled 
the agreement. 
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e To train officers needed to man 
the expanding U. S. fleet, he announc- 
ed a program to produce 5,000 naval 
reserve ensigns a year. Volunteers be- 
tween 19 and 26, unmarried and in 
good health, will be sought to take 
the four-months’ course 





Congress: Recess 


ind To enable Republican members to 
attend their party’s National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, Congress last 
week was enjoying a recess. But be- 
fore the final gavel fell, last-minute 
tion was taken on these urgent 
easures: 
e Appropriations: To bolster the 
regular Army and Navy Bills passed 
earlier in the session, Congress adopt- 
ed a supplemental Defense Appropri- 
tion Bill of $1,777,000,000, bringing 
the session’s total outlay for defense 
to $5,377,000,000. With the passage of 
the relief bill ‘($1,160,000,000) and a 
second deficiency bill ($95,000,000), 
total appropriations made at the pres- 
ent session aggregated $15,900,000,000, 
a peace-time record. 
© Defense Tax: To help pay for 
this huge outlay, Congress rushed to 
the President’s desk a new tax bill, 
designed to yield close to a billion 
dollars a year for the next five years. 
In addition to increasing present in- 
come taxes by 10 per cent, the meas- 
ure creates an army of two million 
more income-taxpayers by lowering 
the single person’s tax exemption 
from $1,000 to $800, and the married 
person’s exemption from $2,500 to 
$2,000. Amendments to tax excess 
profits were killed in the final hours. 
© The Neutrality Act was amended 
io permit vessels chartered by the 
fo Red Cross to enter belligerent ports. 
on Action on the following important 
nst items were held over until after Con- 
me. sress reassembles (July 1st): 
be e Conscription: As Gallup Polls 
vhy indicated public approval, Senator 
Burke of Nebraska and Rep. Wads- 
vorth of New York introduced ident- 
€ ical bills calling-for compulsory mili- 
tary training and service. If the bills 
become law, an estimated 40 million 
men between the ages of 18 and 65 
hep will be required to register. Those 
ent between 21 and 45 would be eligible 
for military training and service in 
the regular armed forces, while the 


avy rest would be selected for home de- 
ap fense and other emergency tasks. 
ha Conscription would be by lot, with ex- 
=" emption indicated for the physically 
. infit, for married men with depen- 
i dents, and for workers in key defense 
- industries. Those selected for the 8- 
i “ months’ training course would be paid 
Tod “5 a month and travel expenses; evad- 
dc : ers would be punishable with a max- 
re mum of 5 years’ imprisonment and 
x 510,000 fine. 

a ® Two-Ocean Navy: Passed by the 
s j House and awaiting Senate action was 


the “Two-Ocean” Navy Bill, which 


would authorize the construction of 
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about 200 more fighting ships—a naval 
increase of 70 per cent. While it was 
expected that the Senate would speed- 
ily enact this program, there was no 
way of knowing who would be in 
charge of it. For Colonel] Frank Ketox, 
the President’s nominee for Secretary 
of the Navy, was certain to be opposed 
by some members of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee, and may possibly 
be rejected by the Senate (see page 6). 





Defense: Canal 


With sealed orders that were to be 
opened only when the ships were 
safely at sea, the main body of the 
United States battle fleet steamed away 
from Hawaiian waters last week. Un- 
confirmed reports insisted that the 
warships were heading for the Panama 
Canal, mainstay of Western Hemis- 
phere defense. 

At the Canal itself the Army rushed 
to tighten defenses to a virtual war 
footing. Both entrances to the Canal 
were sown with “live mines,” heavy 
railroad guns facing the Pacific Ocean 
were shifted to the Atlantic side, and 
the 20,000°soldiers manning the Canal 
Zone were intensively drilled in anti- 
aircraft defense. Army authorities, 
who described the moves as an “emer- 
gency rehearsal,” apparently anticipat- 
ed no immediate attack on the Canal, 
but it was evident that they were pre- 
paring to meet a full-dress assault if 
one should come. 

To the new air base in Puerto Rico, 
which guards the Atlantic entrance to 
the Canal, the Army acted to send 137 
men. At the same time, the Navy De- 
partment sent the new cruiser Phoenix 
on a “friendly visit” to Valparaiso, 
Chile, on South America’s Pacific coast. 
To nearby Ecuador went the gunboat 
Erie, to be followed by the destroyer 
O’Brien, With the heavy cruiser 
Quincy already at Uruguay, and the 
warship Wichita at Rio De Janeiro, the 
O’Brien was the fifth fighting ship to 
be sent to South American waters since 
recent reports of Fifth Column activi- 
ties in Uruguay. 

Other developments on -the widen- 
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The Main Body of the U. S. Battle Fleet Steamed Away With Sealed Orders 


ing front of national defense and kin- 
dred activities included these: 

© The Government’s arrangements 
with Henry Ford for the mass pro- 
duction of Rolls-Royce airplane en- 
gines collapsed as Ford refused point- 
blank to allow any of the engines to 
go to Great Britain. “Co-operation in 
the production of this important mili- 
tary equipment will be sought else- 
where,” bitterly said William S. Knud- 
sen, production chief of the Advisory 
Commission on National Defense. The 
combined quantity of British and 
American orders for engines, the Com- 
mission pointed out, would have justi- 
fied the largest scale mass-production 
methods, thus lowering the price to the 
United States Government by as much 
as one-third. Still determined to reap 
the advantage of mass-production 
methods, the Advisory Commission 
opened negotiations with the Packard 
Motor Car Company, which was among 
the first automobile concerns to offer 
its services. Though its facilities are 
smaller than Ford’s, Packard produced 
more of the famed Liberty airplane en- 
gines during the World War than any 
other company. For the Navy, it is 
already turning out highspeed marine 
engines of a type which engineers be- 
lieve can be adapted to aviation use. 

® So that no defense industry will 
suffer from a shortage of skilled labor, 
a program large enough to train 1,500,- 
000 workers, including many now em- 
ployed, was launched by Sidney Hill- 
man, labor expert of the Advisory 
Commission on National Defense, The 
CCC, which broadened its regulations 
to permit enrollment of young men not 
on relief, will give most of the ele- 
mentary course, while advanced “in- 
service” courses will be given in fac- 
tories to semi-skilled employees. 

@ Nine members of the Christian 
Front, who were tried in New York on 
charges of stealing Federal property 
and conspiring to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, were acquitted last week. 
Father Charles E. Coughlin, Detroit 
radio priest who last January “round- 
ly disavowed” any connections with 
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them, but who later declared he was 
willing to be identified with them, 
gloated that “the result of all this will 
be that the Christian Front move- 
ment will emerge more vigorous and 
potent than ever.” 

——_— So - 


“Willkie for President” 


In Philadelphia last week, the im- 
possible happened—a political miracle, 
the like of which had not been seen 
since that day in 1896 when William 
Jennings Bryan delivered his famous 
“Cross of Gold” speech and stampeded 
the Democrats into nominating him for 
the Presidency. 

For in Philadelphia last week, the 
National Convention of the Repub- 
lican party named as its Presidential 
candidate a man who only a month or 
so before was not conceded even the 
ghost of achance. The man was Wen- 
dell Willkie, 48-year-old native of El- 
wood, Indiana, and now a legal resi- 
dent of New York. The miraculous 
character of his nomination rested in 
the fact that it came about despite 
three great political drawbacks: (1) 
the man was a registered Democrat up 
until 1938 and had contributed $150 to 
the Roosevelt campaign in 1932; (2) 
the man was a representative of Big 
Business, a magnate jn the utility field; 
and (3) the man had had no pre- 
convention organization of his own, 
no tie-up with machine bosses or 
party cliques whatever. 

There was only one explanation for 
it, according to observers. Wendell 
Willkie won the nomination because 
the state of the world, plus doubts 
about the abilities of other G. O. P. 
candidates, had caused such a sudden 
nation-wide, rank-and-file Republican 
upsurge in his favor that convention 
delegates simply could not vote coun- 
ter to it. As evidence of the upsurge, 
moreover, the delegates were flooded 
with over a million messages from 
people in all parts of the country urg- 
ing that Willkie be named. 


. .. The Balloting 


The balloting began on Thursday 
afternoon. And as it began, the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium of Philadelphia was 
crowded to the ceiling with 1,000 dele- 
gates, 1,000 alternate delegates, and 
some 15,000 spectators. All told, in- 
cluding favorite sons, 13 names were 
before the convention—10 of them 
formally presented: District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, 
Governor Arthur James of Pennsyl- 
vania, Representative Joseph Martin 
of Massachusetts, Hanford McNider of 
Iowa, Frank Gannett of New York, 
Senator Bridges of New Hampshire, 
former President Hoover of California, 
Senatory McNary of Oregon, Governor 
Harlan J. Bushfield of South Dakota, 
Senator Capper of Kansas, and Wen- 
dell Willkie. From the start, Dewey, 
Taft and Willkie stood out as the 
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leaders, the full official count being 
as follows: 


Ballot Dewey Willkie Taft 
eee os aa 105 189 
OEE 6 46 oe es 338 171 203 
» ES 315 259 212 
a ee 250 306 254 
WS so oe a hte 57 429 377 
Sixth. ...Made unanimous for Willkie. 


The disintegration of Dewey sup- 
port was progressive, becoming com- 
plete on the fifth ballot. By the end 
of that ballot, with Michigan’s delega- 
tion released by Vandenberg and with 
the galleries keeping up their all-day 
cry of “We Want Willkie,” the miracle 
was all but consummated. And on the 
sixth ballot, so great was the band- 
wagon rush to Willkie, that Taft gave 
up all hope and on motion of Governor 
Bricker of Ohio, the nomination of the 
former Hoosier Democrat was made 
unanimous. The time was 1.45 o’clock 
Friday morning. 


... Excitement in Elwood 


And at that time, while Philadelphia 
experienced the usual end-of-conven- 
tion commotion, the 10,000 residents 
of Elwood, Indiana, went wild. The 
birthplace of the Republican Presi- 
dential nominee made a night of it, 
with streets jammed, auto horns blow- 
ing, and factory whistles shrilly blast- 
ing the news to the outlying country- 
side. And by the time the town went 
back to bed, Wendell Willkie had al- 
ready decided to go out there to make 
his acceptance speech. His first pub- 


lic statement came as soon as his 
nomination was assured. He said: 


“IT am overwhelmed. I am very thank- 
ful, very appreciative ... This is just 
the beginning of the fight, and I am 
going to give everything I have in this 
battle for unity, cooperation and the 
betterment of our national defense... 
I want to go now and join my family.” 
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* The Only Boss at the Republican Convention of 1940 Was the People. 


Thus the Republican’ Convention 
ended its climactic phase, with litt 
remaining but routine busimess and 
the selection of a Vice Presidential 
candidate (not yet completed at thi 
writing). Earlier the delegates had 
heard the New Deal attacked on a! 
fronts, in speeches delivered by Go. 
ernor Harold Stassen of Minnesota 
(keynoter), former President Hoove1 
and Representative Joseph Martin, th: 
Convention’s permanent chairman 
Earlier, too, after a considerable intra 
party fight over the foreign-polic, 
plank, the delegates adopted th: 
G. O. P. platform, a 4,000-word docu 
ment on which the campaign agains! 
the New Deal will presumably be bas- 
ed (see box). 


.. + Political History 


The big overshadowing event of th: 
Convention, of course, was the amaz 
ingly successful race staged by Wen 
dell Willkie, the president of Com 
monwealth & Southern who will no, 
attempt to become the President of th 
United States. As a first step in that 
direction, he prepared to resign his 
$75,000-a-year utility job, but he took 
time out to relax a little in the circ! 
of his family, with his attractive wif 
and son Philip. “I’m a little numb, 
said Mrs. Willkie, revealing that sh: 
intended to help out in the forthcom 
ing campaign but promising that sh: 
would make no speeches. 

Meanwhile, the nominee’s friend 
were jubilant. Representative Charle: 
A. Halleck of Indiana, the man wh: 
placed Willkie’s name in nomination 
asserted that the G. O. P. candidat 
would have the united support of hi 
party and would be carried to victor 
with the independent vote in Noven 
ber. Another rejoicer was Keynot« 
Governor Stassen, who served as Wil! 
kie’s floor manager at the convention 
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although as recently as last May he 
refused to invite the former Democrat 
to address Minnesota Republicans. 

But not all Republicans were happy 
that the impossible had happened. 
However, bowing to the inevitable, 
they swallowed their feelings and said 
they would lend full support to this 
most unorthodox of candidates. The 
tidal wave could not be bucked. Polit- 
ical history had been made. Willkie 
apparently had so impressed the rank- 
and-file that nothing could stop him. 
In sum, although he had never held 
public office, the mass G. O. P. pres- 
sure seemed to be for him all the way; 
his record and his personality were a 
combination too strong for the poli- 
ficlans. 

And so there wete no “deals” at the 
Convention, no plotting’ in “smoke- 
filled rooms.” For if there was any 
boss at all in Philadelphia, that boss 
was the people, and the people were 
symbolized by the thousands who 
filled the meeting hall with their inces- 
sant shouts of “We want Willkie.” 


[In next week’s issue PATHFIND- 
ER will present a more detailed re- 
port on the full Republican ticket 
for next November.| 


—Platform Summa 


UMMARIZING the substance of 

the platgorm adopted by the Re- 
publican party at the National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, U. S. Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of 
Massachusetts cited the following 
highlights: 

“The Republican party stands for 
{mericanism, preparedness and 
peace; no foreign war; an Army and 
Navy so strong that no unfriendly 
power can successfully attack Amer- 
ica or its essential outposts. The 
people of the United States feel 
and express a sympathetic interest 
in all oppressed peoples ...A free 
economy is necessary ... We pledge 
ourselves to carry out the following: 

“1) Idle men, idle capital and idle 
farms will be put to work to create 
new wealth and profits ... stable 
government . greater purchas- 
ing power... 

“2) Local control of unemploy- 
ment relief . . . wiping out waste 
and politics ...No one to go cold 
and hungry... 

“3) Increased security for the 
aged and a real chance and a real 
job for those in early life . 

“4) Sound collective bargaining 

. protection of the rights of 
labor. 

“5) ...a market for the Amer- 
ican farmers with provision for soil 
conservation, reclamation and sound 
rural credit. 

“6) A tariff policy, scientifically 
devised, which will protect Amer- 
ican labor, industry and agriculture. 

“7) Sound money, with control of 
the currency vested in Congress... 

“8) ... economy in government- 
al expenditures without sacrificing 
the needs of the people. 
~ “9) Government jobs on the basis 
of merit and not through political 
influence. 

“10) Equality of opportunity ... 
regardless of race, color or creed. 

“11) No third term for any Pres- 
ident . 
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Science in the Air 


With the United States launching a 
frantic drive to build 50,000 warplanes 
a year and train pilots for them, these 
scientific airplane developments made 
news last week: 

@ In Detroit, President B. F. Davis, 
Jr., of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany announced that his company had 
developed a new rubber-and-steel ar- 
mor plate superior in resistance to 
steel plates weighing 20 per cent more. 
“We are ready to produce this new 
armor in quantity,” he said. 

® To make aerial observation safer, 
reported Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany that it has developed a “protec- 


Science Facts 
TUDIES of brain waves made at 
Chicago University show that in- 
creasing temperature in the brain 





cells increase their electrical rhy- 
thm. Sleep-producing sedatives 
slow the rhythm; while caffeine 


steps up the waves to more than 10 
times their normal size ...e In 
rich garden soil there may be as 
many as 50,000 earthworms per acre. 
It is estimated that annually they 
will bring about 10 tons of fertile 
subsoil to the surface ... @ To pho- 
tograph cosmic rays, University of 
Chicago scientists under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Nobel Prize physicist, recently as- 
cended to an altitude of 29,040 feet, 
carrying 1,000 pounds of photo- 
graphic equipment in their plane. 
They took more than 400 pictures 
e The Venus Fly Trap, a 


plant which catches insects with 


trigger-like hairs growing from its 
gaily-hued leaves, growns only in 
the tidewater regions of the Caro- 
linas. 





tive lens” which will take remarkably 
clear photographs from three miles 
up, thus reducing the hazards of anti- 
aircraft fire. Photographs taken from 
that height with the new lens are so 
sharp that “railroad ties are easily 
counted.” Meantime the Army report- 
ed that it has perfected a four-color 
camera for aerial photography. 

@ Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minn., 
announced that its scientists and Army 
medical officers have developed an 
emergency oxygen flask to be used by 
fliers parachuting from 25,000 feet. The 
flask holds enough oxygen for 10 or 
15 minutes—a period during which 
high-jumping pilots could die for lack 
of oxygen. 

@ To study the effects of high-alti- 
tude flying and dive bombing, the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Company revealed it had 
installed a 3-ton pressure chamber in 
its Seattle plant to simulate such con- 
ditions. Standard American warplanes 
have flown at 35,000 feet, and Euro- 
pean pilots have been fighting as high 
as 31,000 feet. 

e A patent for a supersonic (sound 





waves beyond the range of hearing) 
blind landing device has been granted 
to Samuel E. Adair of Chicago, the Pat- 
ent Office reports. Two waves of dif- 
ferent frequencies are projected at 
angles, to converge at the spot where 
the pilot should level off. When they 
meet, the waves are transformed into 
audible sound which literally “shouts 
the pilot down.” 


Rocks & Drought 


Weather runs in cycles, scientists 
say; and the best way to predict the 
climate of the future is to study the 
climate of the past. Tree rings and 
layers of clay (known as varves) both 
record dry or rainy seasons for cen- 
turies past. 

But the oldest weather records, a 
permanent almanac of the earth, are 
found in strata of sedimentary rock. 
Two weeks ago a scientist who has 
made their study his life, work told the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting in_ Seattle, 
that these rock strata forecast for the 
next 50 years what may be America’s 
worst drought in 20 centuries. 

The sedimentary rocks, geologist 
Halbert P. Gillette said, have been 
compressed from what were once lay- 
ers of mud and sand. Each layer de- 
pended on rainfall for its thickness, 
rainy cycles creating thick layers and 
droughts thin ones. A 15-year study of 
the rocks has convinced him that a 
drought cycle has begun. 

“Three of the long climatic cycles,” 
Gillette said, “have produced a down- 
ward trend in rainfall in many re- 
gions, culminating in a_ series of 
droughts beginning about 1930. This 
series of cycles will probably continue 
until about 1990. In many regions these 
droughts bid fair to be more severe 
than any series in the last 20 centuries.” 

Deducing his own economic impli- 
cations from the rocks, Gillette con- 
cluded that relief in the Dust Bow] is 
a waste of time and money and that 
“wholesale migrations from these re- 
gions seem advisable.” 


Capsules 


G To pep up Sluggish circulation 
characteristic of diseases of the peri- 
pheral blood vessels, Wesley Memor- 
ia] and Passavant Hospitals of Chicago 
report that the use of a “cradle bed,” 
or vasocillator, which rocks the pa- 
tient end-to-end in 10 to 24-inch ares. 





q Patients who are too weak to eat, 
or part of whose alimentary tracts 
have been cut, can be fed for several 
weeks through their veins, under 
methods devised by Drs. Robert El 
man and D. O. Welner of Washington 
University School of Medicine. Death _ 
can ‘thus frequently be balked until 
the digestive apparatus is working 
again, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
The Air and Alaska 


Last week, Pan American Airways 
had forged the last link in the chain 
of air routes connecting North and 
South America. Using one of its huge 
four-motored Sikorsky flying boats, it 
began regular passenger and mail 
flights between Seattle, Wash., and 
Juneau, Alaska. Thereby, it extended 
the air transport system in the West- 
ern Hemisphere from the Arctic circle 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 

The 20%-ton, 32-passenger Alaska 
Clipper, formerly used on the New 
York-to-Bermuda run, will make two 
round trips a week, marking the first 
regular passenger flights to Alaska. 
Heretofore, the 1,000-mile route be- 
tween Seattle and Juneau has been 
covered only by boat and has taken 
four days of travel. By air, the trip 
can be made in seven hours. 

Installation of the services marked 
a big step forward in the commercial 
development of Alaska, the largest sin- 
gle possession of the U.S. Of all forms 
of transportation, airplanes have been 
found best suited in speeding the 
growth of industry there, being able 
to transport heavy machinery and 
parts, among other things. Since 1932, 
important centers in Alaska have been 
linked by airlines operated by Pacific- 
Alaska Airways, a subsidiary of Pan 
American Airways, This service makes 
it possible to reach Fairbanks from 
Juneau in 4% hours; by steamship and 
train, the same 700-mile trip takes 
from six fo nine days. In addition, 
because of airplane service, many in- 
dustries are able to work all year 
around. 

But Army and Navy officials are 
well aware that development of a reg- 
ular air route between the United 
States and Alaska has more than com- 
mercial significance. At present, Soviet 
Russia is building an air base on its 
Big Diomede Island in Bering Sea, 
only eight miles from American- 
owned Little Diomede Island, and 54 
miles from the Alaskan mainland. 
Moreover, the tip of the Aleutian Is- 
lands, which form stepping stones to 
Alaska, is only 660 miles from Japan’s 
eastern naval and air base at Horo- 
mushiro. 














Electrical Circus 


Last week the 20-trailer show of a 
new kind of carnival was winding 
its way through rural Wisconsin. It 
sold no nostrums, had no kootch dan- 
cers, But from 6:30 a. m. until late 
night delighted farm men and their 
wives packed its big top and side- 
shows. The new “electrical circus” 
was the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration’s Farm Equipment Tour, 
which last year played to 175,000 farm 
folk at 45 stands, and is now in its 
third season, 

Put on in cooperation with util- 





International 


Senator and Mrs. Glass (col. 3) 


ities and electrical cooperatives, the 
carnival is REA’s way of selling the 
use of electric power on the farm— 
use which it has phenomenally fos- 
tered. In 1935, before the New Deal- 
ing REA buckled down to work, only 
10 per cent of all U. S. farms were 
electrified. By last January, reported 
REA Administrator Harry Slattery, 
REA efforts had jumped the number 
amazingly to 25 per cent, or some 
1,700,000 farms. Today it is closer to 
30 per cent. 

The REA carnival of electricity, to 
show farmers means of using their 
newly-gained power profitably, start- 
ed this year’s tour in Texas, then 
swung up the Atlantic Coast, and is 
now working west. Five REA trailers, 
plus 15 more equipment-laden trucks 
piloted by electrical manufacturers’ 
representatives, make up the show. A 
pitch usually lasts two days, with 
farmers and their wives milling in 
from the*moment its miraculous as- 
sortment of farm equipment is hooked 
up to the local co-op’s high line at 
6:30 a. m. 

Manufacturers who sell through the 
show find they have a virgin territory, 
with buyers hungry for their wares. 
“The REA tour has cut our sales costs 


in half,” one dealer says. Farmers 
can buy everything from milking 
machines to chick brooders, from 


kitchen ranges to heating pads. 
ont. 


Briefs es 


@ Production of electric energy in 
1939 was 130,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
the Federal Power Commission re- 
ports. This was a 12 per cent increase 
over 1938 and the largest amount pro- 
duced in the nation’s history. 


@ R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, with headquarters in Chicago, 
reveals that last year Americans ate 
more meat than in any previous year 
in the nation’s history—an estimated 
17,201,000,000 pounds. During the first 
four months of this year, he says, the 
use of meat was 17 per cent ahead of 
the same period in 1939, 


PATHFINDER 


NAMES 


Senator CARTER GLASS, 82-year. 
old Democrat of Virginia, and \(rs. 
MARY SCOTT MEADE, 50-year-o\y 
widowed school-teacher, were hone, 
mooning last week at his country , 
tate after being married at Amhers: 
Va. Glass’s first wife, Aurelia McDea 
mon Caldwell, whom he married 
1886, died in 1937. 











* * 


At Trenton, N.. J., Prof. ALBER’ 
EINSTEIN, exiled German autho: 
the famous theory of relativity, took 
his final naturalization examinatioy 
preparatory to acquiring full U. S. citi- 
zenship. Asked if he were happy tv 
become an American citizen, the | 
nowned scientist, who is now a teac! 
er of mathematics at Princeton U; 
versity, replied: “Sure, sure, 
wouldn’t be?” 

are: * 

Speaking at high school commence- 
ment exercises in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Governor of Pennsylvania ARTHUR 
H,. JAMES, a candidate for the Repu! 
lican Presidential nomination, de 
clared: “The trouble with you high 
school students is that you don’t know 
any Latin. Take my high school 
quotation, Omnia labora’ vinces. You 
don’t know what it means. It means 
‘labor conquers all things.” A roar 
of derision went up from Latin stu- 
dents, who knew that the governor 
should have said labor omnia vincit. 


* * . 


Several weeks ago, a Federal Grand 
Jury indicted HOWARD C. HOPSON 
on charges of making illegal profits of 
$20,000,000 out of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, the utility empire 
he once headed. Last week, another 
indictment was returned accusing him 
of defrauding the Federal government 
of income taxes due on more than 
$17,000,000 of that sum. 


* 


Major General FRITZ LOEB, regard- 
ed by many of his colleagues as the 
ablest man in the German army, died 
“in the air’—presumably in an air- 
plane wreck. He had been a leader 
in the development of the Reich’s air 
force and in the Four-Year Plan to 
make Germany economically  self- 
sufficient. 

The DUKE OF WINDSOR and his 
American-born wife, the former Wallis 
Warfield Simpson, were reduced to a 
ration of sardines during their flight! 
from the French Riviera to Madrid 
Plans of the Duke and Duchess were 
uncertain, but they denied reports that 
they would come to America. 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in New York declined to set 
aside the conviction of EARL BROW- 
DER on charges of passport fraud. Un- 
less the Supreme Court reverses the 
lower court, the Communist Presiden- 
tial candidate faces four years in 
prison and a fine of $2,000. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





War's Children: Help 


Well aware that Nazi bombers have 
blotted out or terribly maimed many 
a child in Poland, Belgium, France and 
other invaded nations, British author- 
ities have launched a plan to evacuate 
as many of Britain’s 6,000,000 school 
children as friendly dominions and 
neutral nations will handle. 

Last week, the first shiploads of 
British children were preparing to 
leave for new homes for the duration 
of the war. Canada was to take 10,000 
of them, Australia 5,000, New Zealand 
2500, and the 
Union of South 
\frica “several 
thousands.” How 
many more could 
eventually be evac- 
uated, the British 
did not know, but 


sponsible for it. 
tions, however 


Sermonette 


Man’s Fault 

fg has not made war. 
makes war; he is wholly re- 
And men and na- 
peace-loving and 
right-thinking, are dragged into it 


& Henry Edwards, Franklin, N. Y¥., G. M. 
Drummond, Eagle Butte, S. D., Miss M. Ingalls, x od 
Brook, N. Y., Miss A. Sanlow, Ray Brook, N. 

JL. A =. bay Frankfort, Il., Miss L. cleiand’ 
Ray Brook, - ($3.00). 


$5.00 Group 


Minnie B. Byrd, Baltimore, Md., W. C. Wells, 
Whitwell, Tenn., W. O. Johnson, Pierson, Fla., Amy 
Woodbury, Lawrence, Kansas, Auson Weibel, Darling- 
ton, Wis., J. B. Elliott, Durant, Miss., Jennie W. 
Alexander, New London, Mo., Juniata School No. 4, 
Pleasant Lake, N. D. 


Miscellaneous 


Arthur Stern, Ray Brook, N. Y., ($0.25), V. A. 
Backlund, Kiowa, Colo. ($0.45), Miss E. Pencil, Ray 
Brook, N. ¥. ($0.50). 


New Church 


Last week, there was a new Prot- 
estant church in the United States. At 
Lancaster, Pa., 
after six years of 
negotiations, the 
Reformed Church 
Man in the United 
States and the 
Evangelical Synod 
of North America 








they hope -4 it against their judgment, in spite of wer © formally 
would be un- their deep loathing, because some merged into the 
dreds of thousands. man or group defiés reason and jus- Evangelical and 

In the United tice and has to be resisted if de- Reformed Church. 
States, Christian- cency is to survive . . . So the The new union 


spirited organiza- 
tions were spring- 
ing up to help care 
for not only Eng- 
lish child evacuees 
but the children of 
other war-torn na- 
tions as well. One 
of the groups was 
the United’ States 
Committee for the 
Care of European 
Children. 

Another was the 
American League 
for Finnish War 
Orphans—between 
20,000 and 30,000 
of them. With Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as one of the 
patronesses, the League last week was 
asking for subscriptions to be handled 
through headquarters at 2146 Wyo- 
ming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

And while the League was thus 
opening its drive, a final listing was 

iade of those who contributed 

through PATHFINDER to the earlier 
\merican relief organization for Fin- 
land—the Finnish Relief Fund, Inc. 
Che list follows: 


getting ready 


world, 
and joy. 
sense, 


his part . 


tion wait, 
ing in pain.” 





$1.00 Group 


J. C. Hilkey, Medicine Lodge, Kansas, A. B. Sher_ 
od, Abilene, Texas, Mr. & Mrs. A. C. Howe, R 2, 
Valdron, Ind., H. D. Rebert, Codorus, Pa., Anon., 
ishington, Iowa, I. M. Hoover, Vincennes, Ind., Old 
Age Pension, Portland, Oregon, Mrs. V. 8. Thayer, 
idsboro, Vt., Robert B. Collin, Idaho Springs, 
lo., Anon., Hope Hull, Ala., Jennie Young, Ham- 
me, ne Miss R. Goodwin, Miss H. Parman, Miss 
“Oriss, Miss L. Knight, Miss J. Wylie, Miss M. 
meth, Miss R. Fessler, Miss A. Powers, Mrs. M. 
eeney, Mrs. H. Richter, Mrs. O. Preston, Mrs. M. 
berts, Mr. William Richter, Dr. J. Monroe, Dr. M. 
icConkey, Mrs. E. McConkey, Miss T. Duzenski, Miss 
Wright, Mrs. M. Levy, Miss E. Coppin, Miss M 
“~ —_ Dr. J. Tye, Dr. H. Shultz, -. E. Ben- 
ett Dayman, all of Ray Brook, Y., Anon., 
SF Ohio. Matilda Angquist, Dayton, oo George 
McFadden, Plummer, Idaho, Anon., Washington, 
wa, Matt Johnson, Chicago, Til. ($1.45), Dr. R. 
N. Y¥. ($1.50). 


$2.00 to $3.00 
Henry & Ella Edwards, Franklin, N. Y., Hila 


nations spend billions every year 
for war, and then 
waste their lives carrying it on... - 
Man has made the mess we are in. in 
And all because he keeps forgetting, 
or deliberately ignoring, the fact 
that God is his great partner, to 
whom he is responsible . . . God 
means to make this world a glorious 
full of righteousness, peace 
But He will not—in a deep 
He cannot—bring such an 
outcome until and unless man plays 
. . Just so long as man 
plays the fool, the traitor, the self- 
seeker, just so long must the crea- 
“groaning and travail- 


—Rev. Dr. W. 
Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, N. Y. 





was the eleventh 
Protestant merger 
this country 
since the turn of 
the century. It was 
made possible by 
the healing of a 
doctrinal split 
which dated back 
to the controver- 
sies between the 
great Protestant 
reformers of the 
16th century--Mar~- 
tin Luther and UI- 
rich Zwingli—who 
could not agree 
upon the literal ac- 
ceptance of the 
body of Christ in 
the communion. 

The new Evangelical and Reformed 
Church will have 2,478 ministers and 
2,873 congregations. The total com- 
municant membership will be more 
than 650,000 and the Sunday School 
enrollment almost 600,000. In addition, 
the new church will have jurisdiction 
over four preparatory schools, eight 
colleges and three theologica] semin- 
aries. 


P, MERRILL 


o_o 


Briefs 


q@ When Protestant Episcopal min- 
ister George Almo was a boy in Swe- 
den, his first sight of an automobile 
shocked him into deafness. Now he 
drives more than 22,000 miles a year 
in Obio to deliver sermons in seven 
sign-languages. 


@ Pennsylvania, which ranks sec- 
ond in population and 32nd in area, 
has more church buildings than any 
other state in the union, according to 
latest reports. 
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U. S. | 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
* MEN—WOMEN. Common Educa- 
Stion usually Sufficient. Short 
f hours. Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of - 
tions and full particulars telling 
how to qualify for them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. G172 Rochester, N. ¥. 
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respondence. Earn while learn 34, . 
ployment service after graduation. ‘or 
tails of my plone Pay after Graduation Plan and Free book. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept. 80-69, 
500 South Paulina Street - . 
BECOME AN ‘—- ~=SCéWiBECOMEANEXPERT | __ 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.'s earn $2 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 17,000 Ceriitied on 
ants in the U. 5S. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. $e. 
rience unnecessary. Personal training under supervision o} oan ex 
BPR 8, including members of the American Institute of t; 
ants. Niclte for free book ,’‘ Accountancy, the Profession That Pays. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 7393-8, Chicago 
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WASHINGTON,D.C. 


Going To World’s Fair? 
Stop Off At The Capital! 


Write for FREE illustrated Washington 
booklet and information about Washington. 


WILLARD HOTEL 
THI LU MALL LIL 





















A Yearly BINDER 
for yur PATHFINDER 





Beautiful—Handy—Durable 
Quality Buckram Binding 
Room For 52 Issues 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new PATHFINDER 
binder illustrated above is being made espe- 
cially for us by one of the largest manufac- 
turers in America, It is light-weight yet dyr- 
able—made of the best quality ae buckram 
binding It is roomy, flat-opening—easily ac<« 
commodates 52 complete issues. It is valu- 
able for the orderly arranging and prec 
of your copies of PATHFINDER for future 
reference and | against lost, mislaid 
or borrowed copies. You'll be proud of this 
PATHFINDER binder. 

PATHFINDER has arranged for a definitely 
limited quantity of these binders to supply 
the needs of our many friends who preserve 
all their copies. Delivery will be made to us 
in about two weeks. Orders from subscribers, 
schools and libraries will be filled on a 
“first come-first served’”’ basis. We will not 
be able to supply a binder after this stock is 
gone; so send in your order right sway. 
The price—so long as they last, which re 
resents cost to us in quantities—is $1 
for one binder; $2.25 for two; $3.00 for 
three, postpaid. Mail your order ‘today to 


PATHFINDER, - - Washington, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





Let’s Get It Straight 


T THEIR party’s National Con- 
vention in Philadelphia last week, 
numerous Republican leaders gave evi- 
dence that they are not yet aware of 
how grave these times are for all of 
us. In the first place, they were in- 
strumental in forcing through a for- 
eign-policy platform plank whose 
pussyfooting character is at the’ very 
least uninspiring. In the second place, 
they played cheap and dangerous poli- 
tics by trying to steam up their party 
into a campaign that would viciously 
misrepresent the present Administra- 
tion as an Administration intent upon 
getting the American people into war. 
Fortunately, not all Republicans at 
the Convention were of this irrespon- 
sible stamp, and so there is good reason 
to hope that the party as a whole will 
conduct the forthcoming Presidential 
campaign on a patriotic level. This is 
a thing ardently to be desired, for at 
no time in our history have we been 
so much in need of an honest, decent 
and sincere airing of critical questions, 
and we can have it if the Republicans 
and the Democrats mutually agree to 
drop all talk about a “war party” or 
a “peace party” or similar confusing 
nonsense. Let’s get it straight right 
now! Let’s get it straight that the 
present Administration, whatever its 
mistakes, is as much interested in 
peace as any possible future Adminis- 
tration, and then let us proceed from 
there to the real issue. 


HE real issue—and a vital issue it 

is—involves this question: Which 
of our two major parties is better 
equipped to carry out the enormous 
task of preparing to meet the .revolu- 
tion that is going on in this worlJ?: The 
issue is not whether one party is for 
peace and another for war. Both par- 
ties are for peace, if peace can be main- 
tained; neither wants war, if war can 
be avoided; each promises to keep 
clear of the fire, if the fire holds itself 
at a reasonable distance. Only the peo- 
ple themselves can be for or against 
war, and through their Congress, it is 
only they who can declare war. 

If we keep that fact clear, we shall 
be able in the weeks ahead to debate 
the real issue in a sane atmosphere. 
The revolution going on in the world 
is something that can destroy the 
American way of life unless we have 
a leadership in Washington that knows 
what to do and how to do it. Our 
problem is not merely one of prepar- 
ing to meet a military invasion. Ac- 
tually, that danger is only a possibility 
—a remote one at the moment. More 


 — +, 





Talburt in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Both Parties Are for Peace 


pressing, much more immediate, is the 
threat of economic penetration, a pene- 
tration that may well begin in South 
America. To meet this menace, the 
United States may have to take many 
drastic steps, and unless the steps are 
taken successfully, we shall see our 
system of free enterprise wiped out, 
io be replaced by a regimented econ- 
omy likely to cut down not-only our 
standard of living but also our Bill 
of Rights. 


ETWEEN now and November, the 

American people will have to 
choose between the Democratic party 
and the Republican party. Between 
now and November, the American peo- 
ple will have an opportunity to decide 
for themselves whether the Republi- 
cans have something better to offer 
than has been offered by the New Deal 
since 1933. The question will be amply 
discussed in the Presidential campaign, 
and alert citizens will keep their eyes 
and ears open to be on guard against 
political tommyrot. The one thing 
they will want to know is where the 
best leadership can be found. If the 
Republicans want to win, they will! 
have to demonstrate exactly why 
and how they can do a better job than 
the New Deal. Conversely, if the 
Democratic party wants to remain in 
power, it will have to state precisely 
just where it is heading and why it 
should be allowed to continue in office 
for another four years. Neither side 
will be able to get away with vague 
generalities or empty promises. Cam- 
paign flubdub will not be tolerated; 
world events have aroused the Amer- 
ican electorate, and only a realistic 


‘ PATHFINDER 


statement of facts will be tolerated. 


Thus, the Republican President 
and Vice Presidential candidates \ 
be serving themselves and their cou 
try if they ignore those who woul, 
like to befog matters by setting up th, 
make-believe issue of “war part) 
versus “peace party.” The candidat, 
will be farsighted, too, if they puss, 
foot a little less than does their part, 
platform plank on foreign policy. Th. 
plank places full blame on the N,x 
Deal for lack of preparedness in the 
present crisis. Suffice it to say, that 
if the Republicans persist in stressing 
that charge, the Democrats will be ab): 
to blast the plank right out from under 
them with a detailed account of hk: 
publican isolationism in Congress. 

The pussyfoot nature of the Repu! 
lican foreign-policy plank is containe 
in the language of that plank. No 
where in it is there a forthright word 
against totalitarianism or dictatorship 
Instead, there is only a lukewarm, 
wish-washy declaration supporting 
“people fighting for liberty.” Ther 
is also a phrase deploring “explosiv: 
Presidential utterances against “othe: 
governments” as things likely to “im 
peril our peace.” In short, the lan 
guage of this plank rings strangely lik: 
the language of appeasers, and the Ry 
publican candidates will be making 
great mistake if their campaign is ru: 
in the same spirit. 


OR the simple fact is that no on 

can appease the forces that con 
front us. The simple fact is that these 
forces are already our enemies, and 
what we say against them doesn’t mal 
ter one way or the other. Appeas: 
ment? Gentle remonstrances? Si 
lence? These are not the things to be 
used against totalitarianism. If an) 
body thinks so, let him consult with 
appeasers in Britain, or France, or 
Czechoslovakia, or Belgium, or Hol 
land, or other victims who sought to 
be circumspect. 

That is another thing we must gel 
straight. Besides getting it straigh! 
that the real issue of the Presidential! 
campaign involves a decision as to 
leadership, let’s get it straight that th: 
democracy of the United States of 
America does not intend to be anything 
but candid about the totalitarian mon 
strosity now running loose through 
the world. The democratic mind, the 
Christian mind, the mind of anybody 
who believes he has been made in the 
image and likeness of God, cannot 
compromise with the march of nihil- 
ism or with the hairy-ape mentalit) 
that spurs’it on. For if democracy 
yields on points of principle, it pre- 
pares itself for book-burnings, con- 
centration camps, and its own inglor'- 
ous death. In this sense, therefore, we 
cannot appease the thing that threal 
ens us; we can only oppose it with al! 
our force, moral and physical. 
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f lf He Doesn’t— 


TO MATTER how we apply the 
N mathmatics of our poll, the an- 
swer always comes out the same for 
ihe Democrats. If President Roosevelt 
wants a third-term nomination, he can 

the have it. And that’s no news, 
hat But it’s another thing entirely when 
t we study our figures to find out what 
bli candidates the Democrats would most 
le) favor in case President Roosevelt 
decided to retire to Hyde Park in 
November. In other words, if Pres- 
ident Roosevelt doesn’t want to run, 
what men do rank-and-file members 
of the party choose to take his place? 
This week, with the phenomenal Wen- 
dell Willkie already nominated by the 
up Republicans, our poll searches out the 


Democratic Choices 





if the President does not run again. 
Presidential possibilities are rated 
the party. 





Region GARNER HULL 
Eastern Seaboard ..... 9.3% 43.8% 
Pacific Coast ......... 15.0 36.8 
New England ......... 17.2 27.1 
>  —| a are 13.2 26.1 
Fagen pest S65 kc sc cawos 12.9 32.5 
Mountain States ....... 10.2 28.8 
Border States ........ 12.3 52.9 
S@HEE (SOUNEIE= oc ocicee 28.6 42.5 
Composite average 
based on electoral vote 15.8% 37.9% 


Preferences of the 


Region GARNER HULL 
Eastern Seaboard ..... 32.8% 19.5% 
Pacific Coast ...... -. Ld 20.2 
o New England ......... 31.1 41.3 
Lake States .......... 31.9 22.2 
- Sees WE. cakwvryss: 30.5 144 
to Mountain States ....... 29.0 27.0 
Border States . 41.7 32.7 
get SURE, BOWER i 15.05 oe. 60.9 22.4 
i, ' Composite average 
. - based on electoral vote 40.3% 23.8% 


opinion of all those who voted for 
Roosevelt in 1936. If President Roose- 
velt doesn’t run again, then what? 


For the answers, we divide the 
Democrats into two classifications: 
(1) Those who are for a third tetrm 
and (2) those who are against a third 
term, According to a country-wide, 
a cross-sectional analysis, PATHFIND- 
ui ER finds that the first group would 
choose as follows if the President 
vithdraws his name from considera- 


re tion: Hull, first; Farley, second; Gar- 
on er, third; Wheeler, fourth; McNutt, 
ri fifth; and Jackson, sixth. As for the 
we cond group—the uncompromising 


iti-third-termers — the preferences 
run jn this order: Garner, first; Hull, 
second; Farley, third; Wheeler, fourth; 
McNutt, fifth; Jackson, sixth. 


Preferences of the 








PATHFINDER POLL 





In the accompanying boxed-off tab- 
ulations, the relative standings of these 
six candidates in each group is shown 
according to geographical regions, A 
close study of the figures, incidentally, 
reveals a significant thing. It shows 
that the Democratic voters of 1936 
have a definitely conservative tinge. 
For with Hull, Garner and Farley 
holding the first three places in each 
of our two Democratic classifications, 
there can be but one implication: that 
there is something of a drift away 
from President Roosevelt’s policies. 


But what of it? If the President 
wants to be nominated when his party 
convenes the week of July 15th, he’ll 
get what he wants. Enough Democrats 
have stood up and been counted to 
prove that. But can he win if nomi- 





HESE two tabulations cover two groups of Democrats—those who want 
Roosevelt for a third term, and those who want a third term for nobody. 
rhe first tabulation shows how third-term Democrats would divide their support 
The second tabulation shows how Democratic 
among 


the third-term opposition within 
Third-Termers 
JACKSON WHEELER McNUTT FARLEY 
9.7% 9.1% 3.9% 24.2% 
8.2 11.2 10.8 18.0 
6.4 6.1 2.7 40.5 
7.7 7.3 27.2 18.5 
10.5 21.5 4.6 18.0 
12.0 29.1 5.5 14.4 
2.5 9.1 5.3 17.9 
5.1 1.9 3.6 18.3 
7.4% 9.6% 8.5% 20.8 % 
Anti-Third-Termers 
JACKSON WHEELER McNUTT FARLEY 
13.2% 9.8% 4.8% 19.9% 
1.3 11,1 3.9 12.0 
0.7 0.7 1.4 24.8 
5.5 10.6 14.0 15.8 
0.4 29.8 2.8 22.1 
4.0 33.7 2.4 3.9 
1.9 6.2 3.3 14.2 
0.6 1.7 5.1 9.3 
4.2% 10.7% 5.5% 15.5% 





PATHFINDER’s poll has so 


nated? 
far turned up evidence indicating that 


he might lose. However, all this con- 
jecture is academic at the moment. 
After the Democrats name their man 
at Chicago, we’ll be able to get down to 
the real business, and our poll will 
automatically limit its Presidential 
measuring to the two opposing candi- 
dates. The big question from now on 
will be about how Wendell Willkie is 
faring against the Democrats and how 
the Democrats are faring against him. 
To say the least, the competitive out- 
look seems mighty interesting at this 
time. 


Publisher 
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TIRED ALL THE TIME? 


Try Building Up Your Endur- 


nce this Sensible, Easy Way 


a 
ie Lack your old pep? Get little di- 
’ ,. gestive upsets every few days? If 
there s nothing organically wrong with u—then 
it’s more than likely SLUGGISH DIGESTION 
is to blame. It can make that gas and bloated feel- 
ing; Cam give you heartburn, a dizzy head. 

_Start your DIGESTIVE JUICES FLOWING 
NORMALLY again. Set Fleischmann’s live Yeast 
to work on those digestive-juice glands. It's a 
STIMULATOR, In test cases the speed of diges- 
tion was qreotly increased. Then you should n 
to FEEL SWELL, look a lot better. Get Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast today. Eat one cake first thing in the 
morning, another cake 4 hour before supper. 

Write for “You Can’t Feel Well If Digestive 
{uices Are Paling to F. Y. Co., Dept. PA-J, 695 

fashington St., New York. Absolutely FREE! 
Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 




















Solid Granite avd Marble 


PTTOMBSTONES| & 


Low direct-from-factory Lettered. Foot Stone Free. 










Freight paid. Satisfaction nteed. Free Catal ard Py) 
samples. Write MUTUAL GRANITE & MARBLE CO. 
Dept. F, Station F. Atienta, Ge. 









Men’s Suits $2.95; Overcoats $1.50; Ladies’ Shoes 
60c; Hats 59c. Many other low priced BARGAINS. 
FREE CATALOGUE. Send name on Ic postcard. 


Write today. 
CROWN CO., 164-P Monroe St., New York Gity 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a croppund, Seas 


ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. (Cc) 1. P. INC, 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2702-G, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


The truth about 
CORNS. 














Cl are caused by pressure and friction— 
often become large and painful. Home paring 
only gives temporary relief—means risk of infec- 
tion. . 

Now you can remove corns easily, scientifically. 
Just puta Blue-Jay plaster over the corn. Felt pad (C) 
relieves pain quickly by removing pressure. Special 
medicated formula D) acts on the corn, gently 
loosens it so it can be lifted right out. You have 


wonderful relief! Then, saoly by avoiding pres- 
millions who have gotten rid of corns = 
in Cana 


sure and friction which caused your corns you can 
this easy way. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plas- 
BAUER E CORN 
BLAK FT » PLASTERS 
er TTT 


prevent their coming back. Follow the example of 
ters ~~ ied 25c for 6. Same price 


) 
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PASTIME, SMILES 


Brain Teaser 


In getting home from the railroad 
station it takes a commuter seven min- 
utes more to walk all the way at the 
rate of three miles per hour than it 
does if he walks three-fourths of the 
way at three miles per hour and goes 
the rest of the way by trolley at 10 
miles per hour. How far is it from the 
station to the commuter’s home? An- 
swer next week, 

Answer to Last Week’s—The dis- 
tance from town A to town B is 110 


miles, 137 rods, one yard and eight 
inches. 











-—_—_ OO ?>o 


Dangle Rope 

Growing boys and girls will have 
more fun with a dangle rope than 
with an old-fashioned rope swing. It 
is not very difficult to rig up, either. 
Simply hang up a single rope (a new 
one half an inch or more in diameter 
to eliminate the danger of breaking). 
Best place to put the dangle rope is 
on a strong projecting limb of a tall, 
clean-trunked tree, far enough away 
from the trunk to prevent bumping 
into it. 

Any length rope will do, but one 
20 to 40 feet is usually used. After it 
is carefully and securely tied to the 
strong limb, its lower end should 


reach to within two or three inches 
Two or three knots 


ef the ground. 





Know Your Parliamentary Rules 


An enthusiastic member, interested in club affairs. 
Yet she'll never be asked to hold office, so little does 
she know of the principles of public speaking, of 
parliamentary rules. 

When making a speech you have an air of quiet 
authority if you walk to your place slowly, pausing 
a@ moment before you talk. 

Your voice rings out clearly if you have practiced 
reading aloud, throwing your tones to the front of 
your mouth. 

Know how to be at your best when speaking in pub- 
lic. Our 32-page booklet gives parliamentary rules. 
sample talks for many occasions. Has advice on 
voice training, preparing and presenting speeches; 
tips for toastmasters, radio speakers. 


Send 15¢ in coin for your copy of ‘Public 
speaking Self-Taught’’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 


15e each: 


128—*‘Synonyms of Every-Day Words.” 
121—“‘How To Improve Your Vocabulary.” 





should be tied in the rope at various 
standing reaches to give safe holds. 
Also a small toe loop may be made 
in the lower end. 

To ride the dangle rope, one grips 
it above a convenient knot with both 
hands and swings with the feet drawn 
up. As one becomes more familiar 
with it, he takes a fast run off, inserts 
his toe in the bottom loop and enjoys 


a breathless whirl through the air. 
ee 


Marked Coin 

Any amateur can perform this trick 
after only a minimum amount of prac- 
tice. Here is the effect: A coin is 
marked with a pencil and dropped 
into a hat containing a number of 
other coins of the same denomination. 
Then the hat is held behind the per- 
former’s back and he reaches in and 
immediately brings out the marked 
coin, 

The secret: First the performer 
passes a hat for each spectator to 
drop in a small coin, all of one denom- 
ination. But before dropping in his 
coin, the performer marks it and asks 
a number of persons to examine it to 
see that it is marked, note its date and 
so on. As they do so, their hands 
warm the coin. When it is dropped 
into the hat with the other coins, 
which are cool, it is a simple matter 
for the performer to pick the warm 


or marked coin. 
sah a Ee eR 


Smiles 


Noowedd—What’s wrong with this 
pie crust, darling? It doesn’t half 
cover the pie. 

Mrs. Noowedd—I asked your mother 
how to make pie to suit you and she 
said to make the crust very short. 


Judge—Rastus, do you realize that 
by leaving your wife you are a de- 
serter? 

Rastus—Jedge, Ef yo’ knowed dat 
woman like Ah does, yo’ wouldn’t call 
me no deserter. Ah’s a refugee, 





Nutting—Why is an hour glass made 
small in the middle? 

Cutting—I don’t know, unless it’s to 
show the waste of time. 





Little Jackie—Are you an angel, 
daddy? 

Daddy—Of course not, son. Why do 
you ask? 

Little Jackie—Well, I just heard 
mummie tell the lady next door she 
was going to clip your wings. 


Boogy—The more I study about it, 
the more certain I am that people in- 
herit most of their stupidity. 

Woogy Shame on you! — you 
shouldn’t speak ill of your parents. 





Whiffenpoof—Dr. Pilling, I under- 
stand, is very wealthy. How can a 
doctor make so much money? 

Spree—He owns a big oil well. 

Whiffenpoof—Ah, I see. He makes 
money from the sick and the well. 


PATHFINDER 


Hubby—lI’ve aready admitted that | 
was wrong. What more do you want 
me to do? 

Wifey—Just own up that I was righ. 


Small Boy—Gee, Dad, there’s 4 
auto accident. I want to see it. 

Dad—Oh, come on, I'll let you se 
one in the next block. 


Knockkem—I’ll have you know | 
not as big a fool as I look. 

Dedde—Indeed! You certainly ha 
a lot to be thankful for. 


Mrs. Wimpus—I suppose your h: 
band is the type that stands out i 
crowd? 

Mrs. Guppy—Yes, indeed. He ne\ 
misses a fire or a parade, 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 








SMART, USEFUL HANDIWORK 

2454—Kittens play hide-and-seek. This colorful 
wall panel lends cheer to any room. The simp/e 
stitchery looks effective in wool, silk or cotton, in 
rainbow of vivid colors. Full details included wi' 
number. 

6615—Luncheon or tea guests will exclaim with ad- 
miration at the beauty these crocheted pinwhee 
doilies will give to a table arrangement. They are 
in three convenient sizes, and may be used separate 
for many different purposes. Full details included 
with number. 








Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 62 Eighth Ave.. New York. 
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Which is the busier canal—Panama or 
Suez? 


e More traffic moves through the 
Suez Canal, which in 1938 carried 34,- 
418,000 tons of cargo against the Pana- 
ma Canal’s 26,227,268 tons. Both are 
far outstripped by the Detroit River 
nd Sault Ste. Marie Canals. In 1938, 
for example, 66,760,000 tons moved 
through the Detroit River and 40,042,- 
739 tons through Sault Ste. Marie. 


What is the greatest recorded speed of 
a pitched baseball? 


e A speed of 139 feet per second, or 
94.7 miles per hour. This rate was 
recorded by the speed meter owned by 
ie Cleveland Indians for a ball pitch- 
ed by Atley Donald, a member of the 
pitching staff of the New York Yan- 
kees, in the Cleveland Stadium on Aug. 
30, 1939. The previous record, estab- 
lished by Dee Miles of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, was 136 feet per 
second. 


In what battle did David Crockett die? 


@ David Crockett, Tennessee pio- 
neer and noted hunter, moved to Texas 
in 1834 where he became zealously en- 
gaged in the war for Texas inde- 
pendence. While fighting for the de- 
fense of Fort Alamo, San Antonio, 
Texas, he was captured and put to 
death by order of Santa Ana, March 
6, 1836. 


Who introduced the donkey and ele- 
phant as symbols, respectively, of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties? 


e As the foremost cartoonist of his 
time, Thomas Nast is generally recog- 
nized by researchers as the man de- 
serving that distinction. Although the 
donkey was used occasionally to lam- 
poon Democrats in Andrew Jackson’s 
day, it apparently did not acquire na- 
tional status*as a symbol until Nast 
drew it in a political cartoon in 
Harper’s Weekly in 1870. He did not 
introduce the Republican elephant 
until 1874. In both cases, he meant 
the symbols to be uncomplimentary— 
the donkey was supposed to represent 
Democratic stubbornness and stupid- 


ity, while the elephant was supposed 


to represent Republican clumsiness 


and timidity. 


What is meant by “open city’? 


e “Open city” is part of the modern 

irld’s rather elaborate war termi- 
lology. As set forth in a regulation 
adopted by nations participating in the 
lague Conference of 1907, any bel- 
gerent may declare a city to be 
open” in order to save it from being 
ittacked, shelled or bombed. Before 











THE ANSWER IS— 





the present armistice, for example, 
France declared Paris to be “open” 
and the Nazi invaders accordingly did 
no damage to it after it had been so 


declared. When declared “open,” a 


city is no longer defended or used as 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, 


million families. 
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a base for the concentration of troops 
or other military operations. 


* * 7 


Who holds the long-distance swim record? 


@ The official marathon swim rec- 
ord is held by Clarence Giles, an Amer- 
ican. Last year (June 30 to July 3) he 
swam continuously 288 miles in the 
Yellowstone River between Glendive 
and Billings, Mont. He covered the 
distance in 77 hours 31 minutes. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER ts read by more than a 


Each initial and group 
will be counted as words. 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


Pel AGENTS WANTED 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. 
Personal Christmas cards for only $1. 14 Box As- 

sortments 30c up. Odd cards 24¢c each. Send for 

Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 

imprinted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on ap- 

perrel. New England Art Publishers, North Abington, 
, Mass. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 dis- 

tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas Cards. 
Sell $1. You make 50c. “Free Samples. Cheerful Card 
Jo., 7 White Plains, N. Y 


AMAZING ZIPPER CLOTHESLINE Sells On Sight. 
Dunn Mfg., Hempstead, N. Y. 


CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS _ 


PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION — The McCleary 

Clinic, 1382 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., is 
putting out an up-to-the-minute book on Piles, Fis- 
tula, and related ailments. You can have a copy of 
this book by asking for it on a postcard sent to the 
above address. No charge for it It may save you 
much suffering and money. Write today for a free 
copy. 


Sell 50 assorted 











CLOTHING FOR SALE 


FAMILY CLOTHED — $4.50. Clothing, hats, shoes, 
Army clothes. Free Catalogue. New Merchandise. 
Send Postcard. Eunice, 197-PF Division Street, New 


York. 
COOK BOOK 


928 PAGE COOK BOOK— 5,000 tested Receipts—230 

illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideal 
for the woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
balanced meals. Formerly sold for $10.00; yours for 
only $2.39; Money Back Guarantee. Publishers Book 


Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
HELP WANTED 


SALARIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up (none 

lower). Let us try to get one for you; small cost 
Write for valuable information No. M-4. Executive's 
Promotion Service,, Washington, D. C 


MAGAZINE OFFERS . 


SPECIAL LOW RATES on most all leading magazines. 

Write for our money saving offers or, better still, 
ask for special quotation on your favorite magazines 
Publishers Book Service, Magazine Division, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED—Manuscripts, poems, songs for publication. 
Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 











MEDICAL 


FATHERS— Why continue to suffer from ‘urinary dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and modern 
treatment for this serious disease. Sent absolutely 
Pree—a postcard request will bring your Free Booklet 
of Pacts by return mail. Address: Milford Sanitar- 
ium, Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 





a 





QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal Co., 89 
Clayton Station, St..beuis, Mo. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
ASK RICE, Box 503, Melrose, Mass., for profitable 


particulars about rich city poultry trade. 


PATENT ATTORNIES 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Get free Patent 

Guide. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, OG37 Adams Building, Washington, 
D. C. 








PERSONAL 


LADIES, BE ADMIRED, POPULAR! Send for your 
copy of “Charm’’—contains valuable information— 
rice 50c. Doherty, 4816 46th, Woodside. N. Y 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. - Rolls de- 
velo aranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. regular prints 20c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 
prints and one colored enlargement or 2 plain en- 
largements 25c. Film mailers free on request. Wat- 
land Bros., 29, Blue Island, Tlinois. 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints. onl 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natura 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 











TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional 
largements, eight lifetime 
Careful. Film mailers Free. 
870-F, » LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL I DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, “natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c each. 
Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or - 16 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3535-X, Cleveland, | Ohio. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality ¥ work; “2 beautiful dou- 

bleweight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed never- 
fade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


Double Weight En- 
prints, 25 Prompt— 
May’s Photo Shop, Box 














ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Service, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


8 ‘SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c. Mail to Wisconsin Film Serviée, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, 








Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight + 4x6 Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin. 


RAIN CAPE 


RAIN CAPE—There are all sorts of delightful and 

clever novelties worn by visitors at the New York 
World’s Fair, but one of the most practical is the 
new hooded ‘Slick Slicker’’ transparent Pliofilm rain 
cape. It makes summer rains a joy, because if you're 
caught in a sudden shower, just bring out your “Slick 
Slicker’’ and you'll be snug and dry. You can carry 
it easily in one of those big handbags that women 
carry nowadays. Folds into a small, compact package. 
It’s the lightest rain cape imaginable; it weighs but 
2% oz., fold tt, crush it, or just bunch it together, 
you can’t hurt it. It is made of clear Pliofilm and is 
trimmed with blue, red, wine, green, or yellow bind- 
ing; 48 inches long, one size fits everybody. Send 
$1.00 for each raincape. Write clearly your name, 
address and color desired. Send orders to Pathfinder 
ae Service Bureau, 1261 Broadway, New, 
York, 4 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED To WORDS. SEND POEM. 

Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhyming 
pamphlet Free. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. FP, Box 2140, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recor service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 ‘Woods Building, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free book outlining p profit 
sharing plen. Allied Music, Dept. 12, Box 507, 
| EEE SS RS EEE 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
sa ng 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
es 


STORY IDEAS WANTED 


YOUR STORY IDEAS built into salable short stories 
| typewritten, marketed... Tynan, Rhine- 

















TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or 
pounds, guaranteed and Postpaid, $2.00 erside 
Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 


WASHINGTON Views 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. c., 4 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of the world’s greatest Capital. All 
important government buildings—Large Panoramic 
view of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lin- 
coln Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian In- 
stitute, Washington Monument, Senate, White House, 
War & Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library 
of Congress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of 
Commerce, Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsy vania 
Avenue, Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. 
R. Bidg., Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, - 
culture Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran 
lery of Art, Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek 
Park, Cherry Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, 
Scottish Rite Temple, etc. Every home should have a 
copy of this authoritativ photographic presentation 
of our country’s greatest and most important city. 
Send 25¢ or coin, or dollar bill for 5 
postpaid. -~ @ graduation, birthday or party 
gifts. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


Chewing. eight 
v 





THESE HOT DAYS __ 


KNOW THE 


M FORT 
COOL-BURNING SMOKES 


Richer-bodied pipe-smokes — 
shite” is removed 
THERE’S A HIGH SPOT in Stanley 1 & Speedy-rolling ‘6 makin’s”’ 
McPherson's regard for the man who intro- ; . - 
duced him and his pipe to Prince Albert. = cigarettes. Tastier=— mellower! 
That was five years ago and he’s enjoyed ‘ _ MOORE'’s in the plumbing 
his smoking ever since with that Prince business, of kidding about 
Albert easy-on-the-tongue mildness, Rea & forgetting his r without 
mellowness. “You just can’t beat pA.fora Bae P his Prince Albert. ss a single 
paperful hoice P.A. smoking,” Mur- 


cool-burning pipe-smoke that tastes rich + 
‘ bodied, ripe tobacco is 


and packs and draw ight,” says “Mac.” 
a treat to smell as well as to taste — and a 


Millions of other pipe fans share your | 
: o roll, too.” Yes, sir,“makin’s” 


sentiments, “Mac.” They agree there’s no real pleasure t 
fans, Prince Albert roll-your-ow? cigarettes 


other tobacco like Prince Albert. . 
u 1 4 are neat, firm, smoother-drawiné. 


Ng ill. 


ROT 


MORN TO NIGH < 
H ; 
sevice neanars 
COOL BURNING 
LETS RICH 3 
LA, TASTE UP FASTER 
\ AND SWELL AROMA ‘‘] By? PAPERS, vege nen 
; RIPE-BODIED 
. ITS EZ 


In recent laboratory “smoking pow!” 
tests, Prince Albert burned 


: DEGREES 
pallies COOLER 
PRINGE ALBERT | than the average of the 30 other 


- ds tested 
pipefuls of f y E of the largest selling bran 

ba if \ ... coolest ot all! fine roll- 
grant tobacco in ff | es — 70 the : your-ewe dlga- 
every handy tin m every handy tis 
of Prince Albert of Prince Albert 


eo 1940 | Ys 
J. Reynolds ' C AP 
Pee vers i Buel ecules y 
ston-Salem, N . 1 ap ea 
“i NING PIPE AND 


outer > iam ange) -7-\al ete) 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 





